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ADDRESS AT THE LAYING OF THE CORNERSTONE OF 

THE CLASSICS BUILDING AT THE UNIVERSITY 

OF CHICAGO 1 



By William Gardner Hale 
The University of Chicago 



Our University came into existence at a time of great mental 
exaltation. The World's Fair was in the making. It was opened 
in the Spring Quarter of our first year. In the Convocation address 
which I gave at the end of that quarter, I said: 

The power of the leaders of the community which is to be the environment 
of the University of Chicago has been shown in that fair vision of civilization 
which, calling upon the best genius of the whole country, they have evoked, 
for a few fleeting months, by the shores of the lake. But this is not' their 
only work. Another and more lasting vision has in these same years been 
silently rising under the shadow of the White City. When, by the hard decree 
of fate, the walls of that city have been razed to the ground, the Gray City of 
enduring stone by the "Midway Plaisance" will remain — witness to a still 
higher and more disinterested idealism, proof, like the Art Institute and the 
three great libraries, of Chicago's deep-seated belief in the intellectual life. 
Here, in this city of the open mind and generous heart, in this city of dreamers 
and planners, in this city where the pulse of American life beats full and 
strong, it should prosper. 

My words would have died in the utterance, had they, in 

Horace's phrase, "lacked the sacred bard." Our sacred bard was 

Professor Lewis. As he has himself said on a public occasion, the 

passage I have quoted touched his imagination, and the White City 

and the Gray will hereafter live together in the verses of the Chicago 

hymn: 

The City White has fled the earth; 

But where the azure waters lie 
A nobler pity has its birth, 

The City Gray that ne'er shall die. 
For decades and for centuries 
Its batUemented towers shall rise 
Beneath the hope-filled western skies. 

'Tis our dear Alma Mater. 

1 Delivered on the morning of Convocation Day, June 9, 1914. 
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His high visions and mine knew no distinction of department. 
They have been realized. The Gray City has risen, stone on stone, 
with unparalleled steadiness. The nightly lanterns of the con- 
tractor have been quenched as rarely as the gates of the temple 
of Janus were closed, in sign of peace, in Rome. The City White, 
on the other hand, has become little more than a memory. Two 
buildings alone stand. One of them, which now serves the humble 
purposes of a restaurant, is by that function saved for a longer life. 
The other, the home of art at the World's Fair, and the supreme 
pride then of all its beauty, as it is today of all the beauty of the 
park, is doomed. Why is it that many a citizen of Chicago will feel 
a personal grief on the day when the wreckers strike the first blow 
at it? What is the secret of its incomparable loveliness and 
nobility, even in lingering decay ? It is its harmony of part with 
part, its restraint, its dignity. 

This dearly loved building, which impresses even those who 
know nothing of its antecedents, is a lineal descendant of Greek 
and Roman art. That art has been worked over by generations 
of modern minds to produce the results which now so satisfies us- 
The building is no copy of any that ever stood in Rome or Athens. 
Yet if Rome and Athens had never been, this building would never 
have been. And if today someone should ask me, "How did 
Athens and Rome look?" I should answer, "More like the Field 
Columbian Museum than like anything else this country has to 
show. The Field Columbian Museum is Greece, Rome, Italy, 
France, and America. But most of all it is Greece and Rome." 

The qualities of Greek and Roman art are also those of Greek 
and Roman literature. We dedicate today a building which is to 
enshrine these qualities in the life of the University of Chicago. 
It takes the form of the architecture of the northern races, to which 
our general style binds us. But in spirit it stands for the same 
tradition as the great building in Jackson Park. It is as if that 
dying monument had waited for the day when classical studies 
should have their permanent place assured in the University of 
Chicago. 

How did this very modern city come to have such a building ? 
How did this very modern University come to share in such a 
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tradition? Are these things revivals of something alien to us, or 
do they belong to our own inheritance ? 

There are several great civilizations in the world, each with its 
own body of great literature. But we are aware that the civiliza- 
tion and literature of India, for example, or of China, are not ours. 
Ours is the civilization of Europe. We know well where it had its 
cradle. The map of our old home two thousand years ago is the 
map of the Mediterranean basin, with Rome at its center. The 
map of it three thousand years ago is the map of Greece, the Greek 
islands, and the Greek settlements. It was here that the civiliza- 
tion to which we belong was first evolved. Here flourished an 
intellectual life of extraordinary power and beauty. Rome carried 
on and built up the inheritance, adding the conceptions of law, 
political order, and the common weal to the conceptions of beauty 
which had been developed under Greek individualism. 

This Greco-Roman civilization was extended westward and 
northward through Caesar's conquest of Gaul, and, a little later, 
the Roman conquest of a part of Britain. The latter was transi- 
tory. The former was accomplished once for all. So complete was 
it that the Gauls accepted, not only the ways of living, but the art 
and language of their conquerors. Among the most impressive 
and most beautiful remains of Roman construction are the temples, 
the theaters, and the aqueducts of Southern France. And the lan- 
guage of France is today modern Roman, the direct descendant of 
the popular Latin of the late empire. 

But Rome's conquest did not stop here. Though the empire 
was overthrown by the barbarian races of the north, the civilization 
was not overthrown. As Greece, in Horace's phrase, took her rude 
conqueror captive, so did Rome take captive later her rude con- 
querors from the northern world. The ways of Rome became the 
ways of the barbarian races, and the Roman empire, dying as a 
political entity, became the Roman empire of European thought. 

For a while, however, the intellectual life subsided, under many 
influences — materialism, the shocks of the barbarian invasions, and 
the repressive power of an authoritative church. The establish- 
ment of schools by Charlemagne marks roughly the beginnings of a 
revival. Working under the supposed authority of Aristotle (of 
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all things in the world), but hampered by their creed, the justifica- 
tion of which was the main purpose of learning, these schools never- 
theless served. The thirteenth century, a century of powerful men, 
saw a fresh stirring of human thought. In the early part of the 
fourteenth, as we know almost by chance, from comments in the 
margins of manuscripts, and surviving collections of choice pas- 
sages, readers in the monastery and cathedral libraries began to 
range about among Latin authors who had long been forgotten. 
Then came, near the middle of the century, a group of men who 
eagerly formed private Libraries of Latin, copying with their own 
hands, and engaging others to copy for them. The first great col- 
lector of Latin manuscripts was Petrarch; and Boccaccio was little 
behind him in activity. It is worthy of notice, as we pass, that 
classical studies and modern literature begin with the same names. 
Petrarch never attained to Greek. But in the latter part of his 
century, in Florence, there was appointed for the first time a pro- 
fessor of that language. In all the universities, professors of Latin 
were appointed. For a long time they were looked upon as dealing 
with inferior matters — as being in positions of lower dignity — and 
they received lower salaries than their associate. But they won 
the cause for which they fought. They successfully vindicated the 
right of free inquiry, the right of mankind to the rational and joyous 
use of this earth, and the nobility and interest to which human life 
had attained before the days of the church. Because they cham- 
pioned the rights of man, they were called "humanists." In their 
triumph, Europe became humanistic. Thus classical education is 
not, as is so often thoughtlessly said, an inheritance from mediaeval- 
ism. It was the principal engine of revolt against mediaevalism. 
Classical education was the result of the victory of the free human 
spirit. 

With the revival of the classics, called the Renaissance, modern 
science also was born. The first means to a freer scientific spirit 
was found in the translation of the observations and discussions of 
the Greek medical writers. From the same cause, the free activity 
of the human spirit, came the reformation in religion. From that 
time until now, the intellectual life of Europe has swept on in the 
current which had its source in Greece and Rome. This is the 
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inheritance into which we were born. This is why the most beauti- 
ful building in the country at the present moment is a building 
evolved from Greek and Roman architecture. This is why, in the 
laying of the cornerstone of the Classics Building, the spirit of 
Greece and Rome is to be established in permanency in the educa- 
tional system of the University of Chicago. 

But it is not thought and art alone that form our inheritance 
from Greece and Rome. I have said that, with Roman civilization, 
the countries to the west accepted the Roman speech. So com- 
pletely did this triumph that, when the men of the north, the 
Normans, as we call them, descended upon France, they, too, 
accepted the civilization and the language of the conquered people. 
When they carried their power into the northern island, their Roman 
speech and language went with them; and we have the strange 
spectacle of men of northern blood imposing a Latin speech upon 
other men of northern blood. The language of England became a 
mixed language, made up of Anglo-Saxon and Norman French. 
To its vocabulary were afterward added many words taken directly 
from Latin. We ought not, then, to think of our native speech as 
Anglo-Saxon, with some elements of Latin superimposed; we ought 
to think of it, and speak of it, as Anglo-Latin. If we call Anglo- 
Saxon the mother-tongue of our race, then we should call Latin our 
father-tongue. No orator of today, no matter what his subject, 
will be able to escape this fact in the constitution of English. 
More than this, we have, in general, not taken Latin roots and built 
up English words upon them in our own way. A great multitude 
of the common words which we use, like "orator," "oratory," 
"oration," "oratorical," were formed in Italy some thousands of 
years ago. The men who were shaping them then were making 
modern English. In studying the Latin language as a language, 
then, we are studying our own tongue. It is strange that so 
distorted a conception as that which is commonly held should 
ever have established itself, and that the study of the Latin lan- 
guage in our schools should have come to be thought of as the 
study of something remote from our own interests. 

But three apparently easy answers are given to what I have 
urged, two of them by a recent writer in the Outlook, whose open 
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cry is that, now that Greek (as he thinks) has been driven out of 
American education, no effort must be omitted to drive Latin out 
also. 

The first is that, while Greek and Roman literature may be of 
value, they are to be had now in translations. But who applies 
this to French and German? Who says that what we want is, 
not the power to read French and German, but bureaus of trans- 
lation, and that, while scientific students must have French and 
German in order to read the current journals, nobody needs a 
knowledge of them for general literary education ? What man who 
knows his German finds in Bayard Taylor's Faust all that he finds 
in Goethe's ? If there is anything that is sure, it is the untrans- 
latability of any great work of literature. 

The second answer given, by the same writer, is that all our 
present English words are in the dictionary, and can be learned 
from it. It is quite true. They are all there. But nobody, even 
if he lacks Latin, ever does or ever will leam them in this way. 
The child learns them through what he hears and what he reads. 
He builds up little by little a linguistic consciousness. But, with 
extremely few exceptions, he does not, without Latin, gain the 
linguistic consciousness and the comprehension possessed by the 
student who knows their sources and the powers of each part. 

The third answer is a more subtle one. It may have occurred 
to some of my hearers when I said that the great building in our 
park is Greece, Rome, Italy, France, America. "We have in- 
herited," it may be said, "all that we now have. But we possess 
this great art now. What difference does it make out of what 
sources it came ? " It makes this difference, that no man who held 
this view could ever have designed the building. Atwood, who 
gave it its form, and the French architect who preceded him, were 
devoted students of Italian, Roman, and Greek architecture. It 
was through their deep familiarity with this architecture that they 
achieved their delicacy of feeling, their restraint, their repose. 
McKim, the founder of the American Academy, recognized this well 
when he established the American School of Architecture in Rome, 
in order that, there and in their visits to Greece, our promising 
young architects might come to know intimately the purest and 
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best architectural monuments of the classical style — the style which 
is obviously triumphing in the present architectural work both of 
Europe and of this new land. 

And what I have said of architecture may be said of language. 
The student of modern languages should go back to the classics. 
The modern languages of themselves do not suffice. The finest 
and most delicate expression in spoken and written language today 
is to be found in French. The man who does not read French misses 
one of the keenest enjoyments of life. All this, I not only grant, but 
urge. What follows? The writer of the article in the Outlook 
already referred to says that our young people, instead of learning 
Latin, should be reading such writers as Maeterlinck and Anatole 
France. But what do some of these men themselves think about 
the matter ? Let us listen to Anatole France : 

For myself, I follow the fortunes of classical studies year by year with a 
keener and ever-increasing anxiety. French culture is the noblest and the 
most delicate thing in the world. It is growing poorer, and people are making 
the most hazardous experiments to regenerate it. How is it possible, at times 
so critical, to look without emotion at the little student going to school in the 
morning, nose in air, his books on his back ? He is the future of his country, 
this poor little devil. I am distressed when I try to divine whether he will 
keep in full life the flame that has so long enlightened the world, or will let 
it go out. I tremble for our humanities. 

Again: 

To learn to think, that is the true aim of secondary education. And that 
is why I regret the loss of the ways in which Latin used to be taught in the 
language classes; for, in learning Latin in those ways, the student used to learn 
something infinitely more precious than Latin; he used to learn to shape and 
to express his thought. 

Again: 

I believe that, without Latin studies, the beauty of the French genius is 
doomed. All of us who have thought with some vigor had learned to think 
in the study of Latin. I don't exaggerate in saying that in being ignorant of 
Latin one is ignorant of the sovereign lucidity of expression. 

All this is true for the person of English speech as well, if not 
quite in the same degree, yet in one of commanding importance. 
The web of our English literature is shot through and through with 
the threads and patterns of classical literature. And in our daily 
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speech, apart from the simple counters of thought afforded by the 
pronouns, prepositions, numerals, and auxiliaries, the Latin side 
of our Anglo-Latin Language heavily preponderates. Even those 
who urge the pursuit of subjects which prepare one to make an 
immediate living are obliged, all unawares, to call them by two 
Latin words, "vocational studies"; and the institutions in which 
they are to be taught have to be called by one Latin word and one 
Greek, "vocational schools." There is a deal of misconception on 
this point. A recent writer has said, "Avoid Latin derivatives. 
Use terse, pure, simple Saxon." But out of these eight words 
only "Saxon" is Saxon. All the rest are Latin. Science herself, 
indeed, bears without apparent discomfort a Latin name; while 
her nomenclature is almost wholly Latin or Greek. The Inter- 
national Congress of Botanists at Vienna in 1905 even went so far 
as formally to adopt Latin as the language by which all species 
should be, not only named, but described. 

Closely akin to the helpfulness of classical study on this side 
of the field, and quite apart from its helpfulness to students of all 
modern literatures in school or college work, is its aid on the lin- 
guistic side to the student of French, Spanish, Italian, history, law, 
medicine, and divinity. Thus classical study, mistress in her own 
domain, is the willing servant to many another department of the 
arts, sciences, and professions. Has she not the right, then, to ask 
for the appreciation and sympathy without which no department 
can successfully work ? 

I have spoken of the artistic and literary aspects of classical 
training and of its service to the work of other departments. The 
day is full, and you are to pass to other things. I can but barely 
allude to another great aspect of our work, the scientific one, cover- 
ing a wide range of interests — linguistics, epigraphy, paleography, 
political institutions, private life, religion. You must not make 
the mistake (so easy to make, because of our restriction of the 
word "science" when used alone) of supposing that we have gone 
to the natural sciences to borrow a method. The modern scientific 
study of the classics began with Bopp's dissertation, in the year 
18 16. The splendid modern spirit in natural science hardly goes 
back so far. 
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But I must not leave upon your minds the impression that we 
of the classics value nothing else. On the contrary, we are earnest 
advocates of breadth in education. We are glad that a colleague 
of ours, for five years a teacher of Latin and covering the entire 
college course, is now the head of our Department of Botany; just 
as we are pleased to number in our own classical faculty a man who 
began his career as an ichthyologist, and whose earliest publication 
was in this field. Physics, chemistry, geology, as taught in this 
University, are as truly cultural as Greek, Latin, French, German, 
philosophy, history. Only, there are two distinct kinds of culture, 
as there are two distinct kinds of science. And our creed is that 
every student of the University, wherever his controlling work may 
lie, should have something of the other kind of culture, and some- 
thing of the other kind of science. We therefore rejoice that a fair 
sister to our Classics Building is rising at the same time with it, 
to be the home of one of the great natural sciences; and we offer 
congratulations for this building, as we render thanks for ours. 

Our own home, however, will not be complete when the present 
building is finished. We are all of one sisterhood; but classical 
study has a twin sister, who is still homeless. The difference 
between classical study and modern-language study is mainly the 
unimportant one of chronology. The two proceed by identical 
methods. They cultivate the same great field, and their respective 
holdings in that field overlap. Men in each of the two groups 
work in the other also, and need, not only the supporting sense of 
nearness, but the actual working tools, of that other group. With 
our warm thanks to the memory of a citizen of Chicago, and to the 
sympathetic co-operation of living citizens, must therefore be 
joined our prayer to some as yet silent other citizen, the giver of 
the future home of the modern languages. And a part of that 
prayer is that, for both our sakes, he may not long conceal his name. 



